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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight’s speaker is Alan Yen... 
Alan Yen is an invertebrate ecologist who worked at 
the Museum of Victoria from 1981—2001 in the now 
| disbanded Invertebrate Survey Section. Alan has a 
background in insect-plant interactions (insects 
feeding on eucalypts and wattles), threatened 
invertebrates (Such as the Eltham Copper Butterfly 
and the Giant Gippsland Earthworm), and has 
conducted surveys in Victorian grasslands, box- 
ironbark forests, River Red Gum forests, and in the 
wet forests of East Gippsland. Alan has conducted 
overseas entomological research on Krakatau, 
eucalypt plantations in China, and cricket 
conservation in China. However, Alan’s main interest 
is the invertebrates of the semi-arid and arid regions 
of Australia, including studying Aboriginal 
ethnoentomology. He currently works freelance and 
occasionally with the Arthur Rylah Institute. 


Next month’s meeting will be a workshop 
meeting—it’s a Member’s Night! 


Geoff Jones will speak on WaterWatch, vegetation 
mapping and Latham Snipe. 


Next Mid-week Bird Group 
Excursions 


10 July, 2003 Bannockburn Bush 
(Please Note—2nd Thursday) 


Leader: Gordon McCarthy ; 

Gordon’s knowledge of this area will make this 
excursion one not to be missed! 

Meet: 8.30 am at the Fyansford Common car park 
(next to the Fyansford Hotel) OR 9.00 am at 
Bannockburn Bush entrance (on the left opposite the 
Golf Course). 

Finish: About 12.30 pm 

Enquiries: Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


21 August, 2003 
‘Ingleby’ near Winchelsea 


Leader: Kay Campbell 
Enquiries: Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 
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& We welcome new members, 
Loretta Breheny, 
Yvonne Campbell, 
Neil McInnes, 
to the Club and wish them a long and 
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Club Excursion 
Werribee Open Range Zoo 


and Environs 
Sunday, 20 July, 2003 


Leaders: Alison Watson and Barry Lingham 


9.00 am: Meet at Clairvaux, sign attendance book and 
arrange car pooling. 


For something a little bit different we have a 1% hour 
‘Behind the Scenes’ special tour booked at 11.40 am and 
we need to be there 30 minutes before the tour. Cost is 
$19.80 if we have at least 20 adults or $22 pp. Concession 
rate is $17 with a healthcare card or pension card. The tour 
will include a walking trail then either the giraffes, monkey or 
rhinoceros behind the scenes and then the normal tour. 
This means we have time for a short visit to the Werribee 
River at Werribee to look for platypus on the way. 


11.00 am: Gather at Werribee Zoo Entrance 
11.40 am — 1.10 pm: Tour 


Lunch at Zoo and a look at the Volcanic Plains Walk which 
is an excellent example of good design with indigenous 
grassland plants. 

After lunch we will visit Point Cook Coastal Park and 
wetlands via K Rd Cliffs and Werribee River mouth for bird 
watching. 


News Bites... 
Trevor Pescott received the following letter from Stacey 
Gowans who is the Project Manager. 


The Centre for Environmental Management (CEM), 
University of Ballarat, is currently undertaking a desktop 
biodiversity asset register study for Barwon Region Water 
Authority (Barwon Water). 


We intend to provide Barwon Water with locations of known 
records of flora and fauna, particularly threatened species, 
(and any other significant information) occurring on land that 
they own/manage (including a 500m buffer). We have 
accessed records from the Flora Information System (FIS) 
and the Atlas of Victorian Wildlife (AVW) database but also 
seek to include any additional records from organisations 
such as yours to supplement existing data. 


| would appreciate if you could contribute any additional 
species information and any organisations/individuals 
contacts that you believe may also be able to assist. 


If you have any questions regarding the project, please 


contact me on (03) 5327 9221 or s.gowans@ballarat.edu.au 


Picture on the front cover courtesy Claire Greenwell: 
What is it? Let’s ask Alan Yen tonight! 
This insect was found at Paddy’s Swamp 23.03.2003 
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On the Table—Help Needed 
.. Valda Dedman 


This fungus, found by Dave King under a pine tree 
beside Waurn Ponds Creek, was on the specimen table 
at the June general meeting. It is a large fungus, 15cm x 
10.5cm at the top and up to 10 cm high. Its stipe (stem) 
averages 9 cm in diameter. The top is ochre to 
cinnamon, even chocolatey brown in deep recesses, with 
many lobes and convolutions. The surface is somewhat 
velvety and corky, like a cushion. The sturdy stipe is 
brown and firm with a reticulated surface, that in places 
is slightly toothed. It is this last feature which makes me 
think it might be a Hydnellum, one of the toothed fungi, 
where the spore-bearing surface is spread over spines, 
warts or granules. It was sitting on a bed of pine needles 
and had incorporated some in its fruiting body as it grew. 
As it has dried out'it has developed a strong biscuity 
smell. 


It is a large and fascinating fungus and | really need help 
with identification. Please send any comments to me at 


dedmanv@iprimus.com.au or to the Editor. 


Plant Group Report 
...Dick Southcombe 


Ours July meeting at the Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends 


meeting room marks the start of a new era for our group and 
indeed our club. 


Jayne Salmon—Friends President, and John Arnott—Curator, 
have been most helpful in arranging our accommodation and 
I’m sure we are all looking forward to a long, pleasant and 
rewarding association. 


All club members are invited to this Plant Group meeting, 
being the first club meeting to be held at the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens. Plants observed during our June club excursion to 
reserves and roadsides in the Mt Duneed area will be studied 
on 8 July. Please bring reference books etc. Meet at rear 
entrance off Eastern Park Circuit at 8.00 pm. 


Black Box, Yellow Box, Grey Box; White Cypress Pine, 
Deanes Wattle, Rock Correa, Snowy Mint-bush and Rock 
Isotome observed during our Club Campout at Terrick Terrick 
National Park were studied at our June meeting. 
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y President’s Corner K 
y July 2003 i 
... John Bottomley “^ 


NW i 
v Diana is away briefly so | am looking after the „ 
w presidency while she enjoys herself as a field A 
„w naturalist. She will, | imagine have some iN 
W interesting things to report when she returns. ~ 
w m 
Y Geelong Botanic Gardens venue h 
Y The move of Committee and Plant Group ip 
y , meetings to the Botanic Gardens venue has “^ 
Y | been postponed for a month as it has been ip 
“necessary to formalise arrangements with all 
concerned in writing. The move will go ahead 
D ', however in July and we are all looking forward , 
w to the change. As you know the intention of i 
y the Club is that over time all meetings move to $ 
y the Botanic Gardens venue as this develops 4 
w over the next year or two. i 
siy 
y The Club’s website, e-mail and computer ~) 
Y use m 
Y As you know the Club has had a website for 
’ some time. This was originally got up and i 
X | running by Ade Foster who put in many hours " 
w ’ of work on our behalf. Ade has recently 
y handed over responsibility for the design and 
\y maintenance of the site to Geoff Jones and 
W Barry Lingham. A redesigned site should soon , 
w be up and running that will, we hope better 
meet the needs of members. One A 
v improvement we anticipate is the addition of _, 
Y an e-mail address for the Club that will allow ` ~% 
“Y Club members and the public to contact the  /p 
Y Club without the need to seek out an 1n 
A individual member of the Committee. At the iy 
present time most Committee members make “^ 
x use of e-mail which greatly facilitates 
„ communication between us. The addition of 
yy an e-mail address for the Club will, we hope, 
\ facilitate the participation and involvement of , 
v all members. 


N 


w m 
w Club membership pn 
w The number of members appears likely to ih 
hold steady or increase slightly this year m 
Y depending on response to the reminder iy 
Y notices mailed to members who have notas ~% 
$ “yet renewed their subscription. If you have not ’ 
w ya renewed but intend to, let me encourage i 
' you to do so as soon as possible. The Club“ 
‘ relies on the participation of its members in all 
its activities. The more members there are the 
\, more we can achieve. Given the constant 
w environmental pressures posed by population 
wv increases and economic development there is 
w no shortage of work to be done. The better i. 
w informed we are the more easily we will be i 
w able to influence the nature and direction of A 
w development. in 
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Terrick Terrick 
Campout 
7-9 June2003 


GPS 36°10’06”S 144°14'34”"E 


... Alison Watson 


The Friday before the long weekend 
the weather was not looking good. 
The early campers who went up on 
Friday had to cope with gale force 
winds, dust storms and rain. By 
Saturday the weather had calmed 
down and continued to improve over 
the weekend. Saturday afternoon we 
were privileged to have Ern and 
Lesley Perkins from Castlemaine to 
help identify plants in the White 
Cypress-pine grassy woodlands 
surrounding the campsite and the 
cemetery area. A number of 
interesting plants including an 
unusual flowering lomandra Scented 
Mat-rush Lomanadra effusa and some 
very early flowering Early Nancies 
Wurmbea dioica were found in the 
cemetery. A dead Gilberts Whistler 
was found near a gravestone that 
enabled a close up look at this pretty 
bird with its distinctive tan patch 
under the chin. 


Sunday morning we explored 
Reigals Rock and identified a 
number of birds including 
Mistletoebird, Golden Whistler and 
Mallee Ring-neck The beautiful 
gnarled shapes of the old trees with 
flaky bark were admired and one in 
particular on Reigals Rock caused 
some interest and dissension—the 
trunk and bark looked like Yellow 
Gum but apparently it was Yellow 
Box. Also on that tree was an 
interesting shaped gall Eriococcidae 
apiomorpha sp and a scale Coccidae 
diaspidscale aoridiella sp. 


A tiny azolla like plant Tiny 
Duckweed Wolffia australiana was 
found covering a small rock pool. It is 
apparently the smallest flowering 
plant in Australia. 

We drove out to Timms Lake—a 
gypsum mine with a small amount of 
water in it, 5 km north of the park 
where we saw White-backed 
Swallows. 


The highlight of the weekend was a 
visit to Fabians Paddock (36° 05°19” 
144°16'00”) with Rod and Jan Orr 
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from Ballarat Field Naturalists Club. 
There were an incredible number of 
small plants, some flowering. 
Flowering plants included Windmill 
Grass Chloris truncata, Cut-leaf 
Goodenia Goodenia pinnatifida, 
Plains Button Daisy /xiolaena sp and 
the beautiful pink endangered 
Murray Swainson-pea Swainsona 
murrayana. Some of the other rare or 
threatened species found included 
Annual Buttons Leptorhynchos 
scabrus and Spiny Lignum 
Muehlenbeckia horrida. 


Very slowly, at Field Naturalists’ 
pace, we made our way across the 
grassland (identifying all the way) to 
the experimental plots that were put 
in about 10 years ago. There 
seemed to be little difference to the 
surrounding area apart from the 
artificial effect from people and 
animals walking around the fences. 
The departmentis still maintaining 
grazing in the grasslands as they 
believe it will maintain species 
diversity. A trial involving a larger 
area than the small plots used in the 
trials probably needs to undertaken. 


There were areas with lichen cover 
that indicated a healthy situation and 
where there was no lichen an 
indication of excessive grazing. 
These grasslands are home to the 
Plains Wanderer and we saw little 
cave-like depressions in clumps of 
grass where they would have some 
protection. 


We drove past the site of the Terrick 
Terrick township where there were a 
couple of plaques to mark the spot 
where once there was a thriving 
township with blacksmiths, hotels 
and shops. A quick look at Bendigo 
Creek east of the park as it was 
getting dark, where the dominant 
species were Black Box and Red 
Gum, indicated a good area to 
explore at another time. 


On Monday a leisurely walk around 
the base of Mount Terrick Terrick 
added a few more birds to our list 
including a fleeting glimpse of a Red- 
capped Robin, good sightings of 
Southern Whiteface and a group of 
Crested Shrike-tits. 


After packing up some of us drove 
through the western side of the park 
and had a very good view of a Red- 
capped Robin, saw a large flock of 
Choughs and a close up ofa 
Whistling Kite at Bullock Creek just 
outside the park. 
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It was a very enjoyable weekend 
made extra special with the friendly 
company and shared information 
from visitors from Castlemaine, 
Bendigo, Mornington Peninsula and 
also the Threatened Species 
Network. There is much more to see, 
and next time we should visit in 
spring to see the grasslands in 
flower. 


Bird List (total 50 species) 
Australian Shelduck 

Grey Teal 

Australian Wood (Maned) Duck 
Brown Falcon 

Nankeen Kestrel 
Whistling Kite 

Common Bronzewing 
Crested Pigeon 

Peaceful Dove 

Galah 

Australian Ringneck 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Southern Boobook 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Brown Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Weebill 

Southern Whiteface 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 
Jacky Winter 

Red-capped Robin 

Flame Robin 

Hooded Robin 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Crested Shrike-tit 

Gilbert's Whistler 

Golden Whistler 

Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Restless Flycatcher 

Willy Wagtail 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 
Australian Raven 
White-winged Chough 
House Sparrow 

Diamond Firetail 

Zebra Finch 

Mistletoebird 
White-backed Swallow 
Welcome Swallow 

Tree Martin 
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Out and About 
...Valda Dedman 


A Gilled Bolete? It sounds like a 
contradiction in terms. | had 
thought that boletes were 
characterised by pores, not gills. 
The fungus depicted on the front 
cover of the June Geelong 
Naturalist was a Phylloporus, 
which means ‘leafy pore’. Some 
people class this species with the 
gilled Paxillaceae, because the 
gills run down the stem a little, but 
others put them with the boletes 
because they bruise blue and at 
the microscopic level their 
elongated smooth brownish 
spores resemble those of boletes. 
The fungus is said to be edible 
and was mild to astringent when | 
tasted it very briefly. 


A paradox? But so are all fungi, 
which are neither plant nor animal. 
They are—well—fungi. In fact 
there is a whole suite of fungi 
kingdoms. Slime moulds can 
move about like a primitive animal 
in their plasmodial stage, but like 
plants, contain cellulose in their 
cells. All ‘true fungi’, however, 
have cell walls made of chitin, the 
material forming insect skeletons. 
So accept them for what they 
are—part of the world’s diversity. 
June 5 was World Environment 
Day. The weather was foul, so | 
stayed inside and pondered on the 
world’s diminishing biodiversity. 


Globalisation can lead to 
homogeneity. Ferdinand von 
Mueller was enthusiastic about 
Australian flora and responsible 
for introducing a great deal of it to 
the rest of the world, through 
collection of specimens, his 
published descriptions of species 
and through his gifts of seeds. In 
particular he was enamoured of 
the Blue-gum Eucalyptus globulus, 
so much so that, on being 
awarded a German boronetcy, he 
used intertwined Blue-gum 
branches on his coat of arms. The 
newspapers dubbed him Baron 
Blue Gum after that. 


He started the trend of massive 
overseas plantings of eucalypts 
when he sent Blue-gums to Rome 
to drain the Pontine Marshes and 
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cure the area of malaria, unaware 
that mosquitoes were the real 
problem. Mueller assisted 
pharmaceutical chemist Joseph 
Bosisto to set up a eucalyptus oil 
factory, and you can still buy oil 
with the Boisisto brand name. 
Much of the oil today is produced 
offshore. Eucalyptus oil was 
claimed as a universal cure. We 
used to put it on our handkerchiefs 
when we had a cold; today it is 
impregnated in tissues and added 
to washing powder. ° 


The oil itself is very poisonous and 
a teaspoonful can kill. How is it 
that the small-brained koala can 
subsist entirely on eucalypt 
leaves? It detoxifies phenols and 
excretes them in its urine, which is 
quite black. The process also puts 
a heavy load on the liver, which is 
often dark purple. Possums also 
eat young eucalypt shoots and 
gradually build up a resistance to 
toxins by sampling small amounts. 
Do caterpillars such as the Gum- 
leaf Skeletoniser absorb poison 
and become unattractive to, and 
therefore safe from, birds and 
other predators? 


Blue Gum E£. globulus has several 
Victorian subspecies, which 
appear to intergrade and their 
natural distribution has been upset 
by extensive forestry plantings. 
You find them in the wet Otways 
and among granite boulders at the 
You Yangs. All leaves have 
numerous oil glands. The adult 
leaves are glossy dark green 
scimitars up to 30 cm long. The 
juvenile leaves are the waxy blue- 
grey (glaucous) ones, elliptic to 
ovate in shape, stemless and lying 
opposite each other. Saplings 
growing to head height are 
covered with young ‘blue’ leaves. 
The fruits are warty and also have 
a waxy bluish bloom. Those of 
subspecies globulus are very large 
and occur singly, the others are in 
threes or sevens. A carpet of 
knobbly blue-grey caps on the 
ground is a good indication of a 
Blue-gum above. 


During a recent trip to Southwest 
Victoria we passed through 
thousands of hectares of 
plantation Blue-gum, which to me 
was most depressing. | also found 
the smell oppressive, particularly if 
there was much juvenile growth 
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present. The nostalgia of overseas 
Australians for a whiff of a gum 
leaf is well documented, but | think 
what we remember is the 
wonderful perfume of a mixed 
forest after rain, not of a 
monoculture plantation. Not that 
all eucalypts smell the same. Try 
crushing a leaf of E. radiata in 
your fingers. It’s not called a 
peppermint for nothing. Or a 
Lemon-scented Gum. Completely 
different. Sample a manna gum or 
a swamp gum or a green mallee. 
It's like wine-tasting. Subtleties of 
perfume. 


Charles Darwin did not like the 
‘peculiar pale green tint’ of the 
‘never-failing Eucalypt family’ and 
thought their trunks were ‘desolate 
and untidy’. Today blue-green 
foliage is prized in the florist 
industry and eucalypts such as £. 
pulverulenta are grown in Ireland, 
where they are pruned to make 
them produce a constant supply of 
juvenile, opposite leaves. There 
was a time when ‘gum tips’ were 
the popular accompaniment to 
flowers and they could be bought 
from the barrowmen in Melbourne. 
There is a wide range of pinks and 
reds in new foliage. | well 
remember the sun shining through 
fresh epicormic growth on 
blackened branches after the Ash 
Wednesday fires. Living flames, 
and proof of the trees’ resilience. 
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Fungi 
„Gillian Walker 


At last it’s out—lan McCann’s labour 


of love over 40 years, 
Australian Fungi Illustrated. 


lan, the noted Stawell naturalist and 


author of 
The Alps in Flower 
The Grampians in Flower 
amongst other titles, has self- 


published the fungi book together with 
Barbara Vaughan (ex VNPA) and has 


dedicated the book to his partner, 


Thelma, herself a fine naturalist. It is 


selling for $30.00 
Field Naturalists special price is 


$25.00 plus postage at $3.00 from 29 


Crowlands Road, 
Stawell. 3380. 


We've needed this book for a long 
time. 


Excursion to Local Reserves and Roadsides 
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15 June 2003 


Oniy nine people, including the 
leaders, braved the elements to 
explore several small but important 
patches of remnant vegetation 
between Grovedale and Torquay. 
The Pleistocene basalt flow from 
Mt Duneed has been a defining 
factor in determining the course of 
two creeks in the area. The 
catchment of Armstrongs Creek is 
on the north side of a ridge and is 
part of the Barwon River system; 
Thompsons Creek, which rises 
behind Anglesea, flows at this 
point along the southern edge of 
the lava sheet and (as Bream 
Creek) enters Bass Strait. 


We started at Rice Reserve at a 
wide bend on Thompsons Creek, 
where Rachel Keary showed us 
the splendid work done by the 
Friends Group in poisoning 
watsonia and collecting rubbish. 
Plantings by Leap Scheme 
participants and Mt Duneed 
Primary School have resulted in 
some changes, but much of the 
area still contains original 
vegetation. There was nothing 
flowering on this midwinter day, 
but come spring there will be a 
wealth of golden balls on the 
Acacia paradoxa and in early 
summer large fluffy Featherheads 
Ptilotis macrocephala may be 
seen. This is a most attractive 
stretch of the creek, with deep 
reed-fringed pools overhung with 
River Red-gums. Coots were on 
the water, a great Egret hid among 
the reeds, Galahs were much in 
evidence. 


We found Earth Balls Scleroderma 
sp. fungi which, when cut in two, 
looked as if they were packed with 
poppyseeds. Mature specimens, 
possibly of Mycenastrum, 
resembled brown pomegranates, 
filled with masses of chocolate 
spores to be released through their 
broken tops. Some peeled back 
into stars. There were also many 
tiny orange fungi among 
sphagnum moss. 


...Valda Dedman 


We marvelled at the amount of 
insect life a red gum supported. 
Only the tiniest new leaf bore no 
mark of insect feeding or galls, and 
under loose bark there were pupae 
of various sorts, or spider webs. 
Isabel Wager ‘tasted’ eucalypt 
leaves with her teeth. Juvenile 
foliage tastes very strong and was 
the only sort that seemed free of 
insects. 


We went on to Stewarts Road 
Reserve for lunch, to be greeted 
by a pair of light-phase Little 
Eagles perched in a dead tree. 
Armstrongs Creek, lined with old 
red gums full of great bird hollows, 
was just a series of pools, some 
covered with bright green 
duckweed Lemna disperma. The 
Gilled Boletes were finished, but 
we found round-headed fungi, 
possibly Stropharia sp. growing on 
dung, and tiny golden caps among 
moss. Some bare areas were’ 
being recolonised with mosses, 
lichens, liverworts and little grass 
shoots; however Kikuyu grass 
threatens to over run the fine areas 
of Weeping Grass Microlaena 
stipoides. \n spite of a poisoning 
program earlier in the year, there 
was plenty of evidence of rabbits. 
Only one plant was flowering, the 
hardy Hop Goodenia Goodenia 
ovata. This reserve has Cherry 
Ballarts Exocarpus cupressiformis 
which are not found at Rice 
Reserve. We left in a rain shower, 
which made the Golden Whistler 
sing loudly. 


Along Lake Road we admired the 
sheoaks Allocasuarina verticillata, 
the male trees hanging with long 
golden spikelets and the female 
trees with red ‘flowers’ beginning 
to develop into prickly cones. Out 
in the paddocks to the north the 
scattered ancient red gums were 
majestic, but we saw no new ones 
coming along to take their place. 
We met Armstrong Creek again as 
it left the bare paddocks to the 
south and became a mere channel 
beside the road, but still lined with 
red gums. 
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We drove along Charlemont Road, 
another area of significant 
roadside vegetation, stopped 
briefly at a small bluestone quarry 
at the edge of the lava sheet in 
Lower Duneed Road and ended 
the excursion at Dans Nature 
Reserve, below which the waters 
of Thompsons Creek have been 
dammed back to stop the tidal 
flow. Moonahs Melaleuca 
lanceolata line the banks and there 
are many Sticky Hopbushes 
Dodonaea viscosa and Sweet 
Bursaria B. spinosa and a single 
plant of Pomaderris halmaturina 
subsp. continentis 


The Pomaderris is a bit of a 
puzzle. The plant was in bud, and 
becoming a little straggly. It occurs 
here and then not at all until the far 
southwest of Victoria. It is listed as 
rare and threatened. The 
Dodonaea leaves were shiny and 
sticky and covered with oil glands. 
They were blunt ended but with a 
fine point in the middle. The plants 
appeared to be subsp. cuneata, 
not recorded from this area in 
‘Flora of Victoria’, but they may 
have been planted at some earlier 
time. We have plant lists for Rice 
and Stewarts Road Reserves from 
ten years ago, but we do not know 
exactly what was there originally. 
That is why it is important to keep 
visiting our little local reserves and 
documenting any changes. 


Bird species totalled 30, not bad 
for a wintry day. 
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Library Notes 
.. Heather Cameron 


NEW BOOK 

Environmental Weeds: a Field 
Guide for SE Australia, by Kate 
Blood, C.H. Jerram & Associates 
for Cooperative Research Centre 
Weed Management Systems, 
2001. 


yp 
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From the Past 


... Heather Cameron 


The following is an excerpt from 
Geelong Naturalist, August 1978: 


Excursion to Thompson Creek and 
Breamlea, February 1978 by Jack 
Wheeler (leader), David King and 
Ted Errey 


First stop was at Stewart Reserve, 
off Torquay Road, where the 
Armstrong Creek wanders through 
a small area of mostly regenerated 
Red Gums intermixed with other 
varieties such as Sweet Bursaria, 
Black, Golden and Hedge Wattle, 
Blackwood, and Wild Cherry. 
Other native plants at Stewart 
Reserve are Hop Goodenia, 
Kangaroo Grass and four Acacias, 
one of which is Prickly Acacia. 


The first bird of note was a White 
Egret perched on a large Red 
Gum. Later many Red-backed 
Parrots were recorded in trees 
opposite the reserve and along the 
fence. It is one of the few places in 
the Geelong district where Red- 
backed Parrots regularly occur. A 
lone Pallid Cuckoo was observed. 
On leaving this attractive area, a 
beautifully marked Spotted Harrier 
was noted, a species rarely seen 
in the Geelong region. 


The picnic area at Thompson's 
Creek (later called Dans Reserve) 
had good water holes where many 
water birds were noted, including 
three species of cormorants, four 
Yellow-billed Spoonbills resting in 
a dead tree, Reed Warblers and a 
lone Fantail Warbler. Four Black- 
fronted Dotterels were disturbed 
along the creek bank. Age-old 
Moonah trees were in flower and 
gave plenty of shade along the 
north bank. 


Geoffrey Dans, the owner of the 
property allowed us to inspect his 
newly constructed wine-cellar. 


A Junior Naturalist—A Good News Story 
...Dick Southcombe 


A few weeks ago my young neighbour told me about an 
idea he had suggested to his teacher regarding 
endangered animals. 


When | heard that William’s idea had resulted in a whole- 
of-school project, | asked the Principal if we could have a 
report for the Geelong Naturalist. 


My name is Rose Carollo and I am a teacher at Belmont 
Primary School:in Geelong. One of my duties at Belmont is 
fund raising for social service. Earlier this term a young man 
(William Crosbie, Grade One) brought a book into school 
about endangered animals and thought it was a worthy cause 
to pursue. We like to follow up on students that are 
committed to a cause. Also as a school we like to illustrate 
the fact that if we band together, we can make a 
difference in our world. So started the Quest to save 
Australian Endangered animals. 


On June 20** 2003 we had a gold coin donation day, dressed 


as our endangered animal, presented information to the 
school at a special assembly and celebrated with a special 
luncheon. 


Each class researched a different animal. The animals 
researched were; 

Bilby 

Koala 

Hairy Nosed Wombat 

Spinifex Hopping Mouse 

Dibbler 

Quokka 

and Sugar Glider. 


This resulted in a one off donation to the Australian 


Wildlife fund of $138.00. 


Thank you Rose, congratulations William and WELL 
DONE Belmont Primary School! 


This Month 
... Joe Hubbard 


In last month’s magazine, did you 
note the Purple-crowned Lorikeets 
with purple under their wings? 
Well, I’m red-faced over that error! 
I’m sure that you knew better. 
Another correction—that Newstead 
Regent Honeyeater was first seen 
on 17.5.03 not 11.5.03. 

We nearly lost this honeyeater 
on 18.6.03. There it was sitting in 
the middle of the busy highway 
with a truck closing rapidly on it, 
and three observers not believing 
their eyes. It seemed to wait until 
the last seconds before it flew, 
Safely, back to the tree. 


Finding the Knot 

Lake Victoria (Pt Lonsdale) 2002 
The prospect of seeing Red Knots 
had brought us to the lake. As we 
looked around no birds were _ . 
evident with the exception of many 
Chestnut Teal huddled together 
out of the blustery wind. Not an 
auspicious start! 

We walked on, passing Coast 
Twinleaf with its bright yellow 
flowers, stuck our noses into the 
clustered flowers of a Coast Beard- 
heath—pleasant, and founda . 
lonely Variable Groundsel with its 
yellow daisy flowers. 

It was here that we caught a 
glimpse of red legs as several dark 
coloured birds disappeared into the 
rushes. We saw no more of them ~ 
but determined to check again on 
our return. 

It was turn around time. One 
last look at the distant shallows 
found a feeding flock of 12 Little 
Egrets with a Great Egret, a stately 
presence, in the background. 

‘What are those birds?’ Empty 
shallows we had passed on the 
way out were now alive with Stilts 
and Avocets—a remarkable 
transformation. 

We had forgotten about the red 
legs until four hen-like birds, in 
single file, bolted away from us— 
Black-tailed Native Hens—an 
unusual sighting for this area. 

Close to car now and time for a 
last sweep of the binoculars. A 
moving grey smudge was a flock of 
waders flying low and fast but | lost 
it against the grey of water and 
sky. 

One last check of the sand spit 
where the Red Knots had been 
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seen. Everyone likes a happy 
ending and the Knots were happy 
to oblige. On cue a flock of forty 
landed on their sand spit. Day 
complete! 


An ill wind? 
Newstead—Maldon 2002 

Not a good birding day you would 
think—a cold blustery, persistent 
wind that even the rare sunny 
breaks couldn’t ameliorate. 

The rather desolate winter 
landscape around Cairn Curran 
Reservoir was pocked with grey 
stumps, forlorn reminders of a 
woodland landscape. Eroded 
gullies showed nature’s reaction to 
this ill treatment. Sheep were 
scattered across the closely 
cropped paddocks. 

But the birds were there, 
making the best of things. These 
were ones you would expect— 
flocks of cockatoos, corellas and 
galahs, ground feeding, along with 
Red-rumped Parrots and Yellow- 
rumped Thornbills. 

It took a while to find them but 
scattered through the Thornbills 
were a few Southern Whiteface. 

Also numerous were Flame 
Robins—quite tame while the car 
was used as a hide. It became 
common to see groups of 10-15 
as | drove around. 

‘This could be a good place,’ | 
thought. | wasn’t sure for what, but 
something made me stop at an 
eroded gully that had been fenced 
off from the grazing stock and 
planted with native vegetation. 

Another flame? Binoculars to 
check and the red cap jumped out 
at me. There on the fence was 
Red-capped Robin, one of the 
‘special’ ones. | wondered if the 
landowner knew that he had 
created a habitat fit for a Red-cap. 

The unmade road | followed 
was lined with remnant eucalypts, 
venerable, beautiful, productive—a 
wonderful wildlife corridor now 
enhanced by the farmer's efforts. 

My mental picture of a Jacky 
Winter is a grey bird perched on a 
fence post or stump, tail a- 
wagging, observing, before the 
next sally to catch its prey. 

| certainly didn’t know they 
could hover like a Kestrel or Black- 
shouldered Kite. But here they 
were, sometimes three or four at 
the same time, tails fanned and 
curved slightly downwards, outer 
white tail feathers attracting the 
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watcher, hovering a few metres 
above the short grass then 
dropping on to their meal. | likened 
this to an aerial ballet, such a 
lovely sight, and totally 
unexpected! 


A tale of two rivers 

Fyansford 2002 

It was one of those rare, mild, late 
afternoons so we decided to try the 
circular walk along the Moorabool 
and Barwon Rivers. : 

We parked by the river at 
Fyansford and checked in with the 
Darter on its usual perch—a fallen 
tree half submerged in the water. 

The deciduous exotics along 
the rivers were bare, revealing the 
yellow-green lichen which adorned 
their branches and trunks. As the 
daylight weakened, this colouring 
became more intense. 

Val found galls where there 
should have been fruit on a Red 
Gum. The tree was covered with 
these, with each one containing 
the white larva of some gall 
forming insect. 

Gang-gang Cockatoos were still 
feeding in the Red Gums by 
Queens Park bridge. Evidence of 
their diligence was everywhere—a 
layer of nipped off branchlets 
covering Lignum and grass. | 
wondered if they had added galls 
to the menu. 

Near the Lignum | noticed a 
White-browed Scrubwren carrying 
a feather. Nesting already? In the 
same area was a pair of Yellow- 
faced Honeyeaters—usually we 
find White-plumed. 

In the rather smelly pond were 
some tame and cute Grey Teal. 
Some came out to inspect us—| 
suspect they get fed. This gave us 
the opportunity to admire their 
scalloped plumage and delicate 
looking bills and heads. 


It takes four men four days 
Newtown 2002 
Today | watched the Little Ravens 
carrying sticks to their No 2 nest in 
the gum tree next door. Just as 
well they decided not to renovate 
their No 1 nest in the great cypress 
two doors up. Yesterday tree- 
fellers moved in. As the branches 
were removed their huge nest was 
revealed, a nest that had been 
used for many years. 

It took four men four days to 
remove this landmark tree. 


en ———————————————— 
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Spotted takeaway 
Newtown 2002 
Every morning it’s a delight to step 
outside to hear the ‘buzz’ of activity 
in the Spotted Gum next door. A 
small flock of Musk Lorikeets have 
called this ‘home’. For many weeks 
this tree has produced nectar and 
pollen, and other things, to satisfy 
the demands of the Lorikeets, New 
Holland Honeyeaters (15 in one 
count), Red Wattlebirds and 
numerous Silvereyes. ` 

And the Little Ravens have their 
nest here. 


Ringtail surprise 

Newtown 2002 

Putting out the rubbish | decided to 
illuminate the back garden 
Surprise! A Ringtail Possum, white 
belly and tail-tip, ran along a 
branch of the Ironbark and 
dropped into the shrubbery. 


To get you going... 

Take a winter's walk along the 
Barwon River, say from Princes 
Bridge upstream to Queens Park 
Bridge and return. | reckon you 
should find Mistletoebirds (flash of 
red) in the wattles, Crested Shrike- 
tits (yellow and black) climbing 
over branches and:trunks, and in 
the river—Darters, and maybe 
Great and Little Black Cormorants. 
Listen for the unusual call of the 
Darter—harsh repeated Kah! Kah! 
Kar! And just for you—lots, lots, 
more! 

Now, come on, | want you to 
create a messy corner in your 
backyard. Well, create a haven for 
creepy crawlies, and even things 
like garden lizards. Start with leaf 
litter, then small sticks and logs 
placed to create spaces. Leave it 
out of sight, out of mind, for some 
time then start checking. 
(Remember, small spaces, not 
mice sized!) ~ 

Take up a full glass and be 
inspired. An amateur botanist, for 
over fifty years, kept records of the 
flowering times of plants in his 
district. These were used recently 
in the study of global warming. 


Cheers! 


& 
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Eud 


tula minor (Little Penguin 


(extract from Ecological Principles assignment for Gordon TAFE) 


Name of Species 


(Scientific / Common) 
Common: Little Penguin (Fairy 
Penguin) 
Scientific: . Eudyptula minor 
; (novaehollandiae) 
Family: Spheniscidae 
(penguins) 


Eudyptula is derived from Greek, 
meaning ‘good little diver’. 


Geographic distribution of species 
The Little Penguin roosts, nests and 
inhabits the inshore waters and 
islands off the southern coast of 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand 
(four sub-species) and Chatham 
Island (one sub-species). } 
Eudyptula minor novaehollandiae is 
the predominant species in Australia 
and is the subject of this report. 

E. minoris the only penguin species 
to breed in Australia. 


Fig. 1- E. minor distribution in Australia 
(Stahel, C. & Gales, R. 1987) 


_.. Geoff Jones 


1 Breadalbane Street, Newcombe,3216 


Fig. 2 — E. minor distribution in 
New Zealand and Chatham Island 


Reproduction & life history 
Breeding cycle 

An approximate breeding cycle is as 
follows: 

September: During the end of 
September and the beginning of 
October, the penguins build their 
nests. 

October: Nest building finishes in the 
first couple of weeks. Eggs are laid 
and are incubated. 

November: Young begin to hatch 
after the second week and progress 
through various stages of growth 
during December and the beginning 
of January. 

(Details of the rearing of young are 
found below.) 

December: Raising of young. 
January: The beginning of January 
sees the fledging of young into adults 
which then disperse from their colony 
of birth to begin a life of their own. 
January also sees the foraging of 
food by the adults to increase their fat 
stores which they rely upon during 
moulting when they are not 'water- 
proof and are unable to take to the 
sea to feed during the moulting 
process. 

February: Adults go through the 
process of moulting. This replaces 
worn feathers which are needed to 
insulate the penguin from water 
penetration and help with 
thermoregulation. The end of 
February sees the completion of 
moulting and the return to activities 
not associated with breeding. 
March—Sept.ember: During this 
time the penguins are not involved in 
breeding activities and go about their 
normal routine. 


Note: This is only an average 
breeding cycle. Eggs can be laid as 
early as May and young may not 
leave the nest until as late as March. 
The breeding season seems to be 
governed by the quantity of available 
food (affected by ocean currents, 
temperature and other climatic 
variations) and the efficiency of the 
adults to obtain it. 


Courtship and copulation 
Male penguins usually return to the 


colony a few weeks before the 
females in order to dig new burrows 
or renovate existing ones. Burrows 
are dug in sand under tussocks, 
bushes or roots or in rocky crevices 
and are between 60 and 100 
centimetres long. The burrows 
culminate with a round nest large 
enough for the penguin to stand, 
which is lined with available material 
such as grasses, leaves and 
seaweed. The lining of the nest is 
replenished when required throughout 
the season. Once complete, the’ 
burrows are exhibited to the female 
penguins once they return to shore. 
Approximately three quarters of the 
penguins retain their partner from the 
previous season. 


Males without a partner usually carry 
out the courtship ritual on moonlit 
nights. This process involves a 
display of flapping of flippers (wings 
modified for swimming), varying 
postures and noisy calls. Once a 
female is attracted, copulation occurs. 
This is achieved by the male 
mounting the female from behind, 
often using the his beak to grip the 
female's neck for support. Sperm is 
then transferred to the female by 
manipulation of the penguins' cloacas. 
(The cloaca is a single opening used 
for waste excretion and reproductive 
purposes.) 


Incubation and hatching 
There are usually two white eggs in 


each clutch, laid between one and 
four days apart. The hatched eggs 
weigh approximately 45 to 55 grams, 
approximately four to five per cent of 
the adult's weight. Each adult pair 
may produce a second, or rarely a 
third clutch in a season, especially if 
one or more clutches fail. If three 
eggs are laid in a clutch, then usually 
only one of the chicks survive. 


The incubation period can vary 
between 33 and 37 days. The parents 
share the duty of incubation, with 
shifts lasting up to 10 days. While not 
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on incubating duty, the penguins will 
return to the water to feed. The 
changing of shifts usually occurs at 
night when there is less chance of 
predation. During the incubation 
process, heat is transferred to the 
eggs from the parent by direct contact 
with the brood patch, a patch of skin 
with a good blood supply, found on 
the lower part of the abdomen where 
there is less plumage. 


Approximately 40 per cent of all eggs 
in a colony do not hatch due to ‘a 
wide range of causes including 
predation, flooding of nests, parental 
inattention, accidental breakage, 
death of one parent or contamination 
from micro-organisms.’ (Stahel, C & 
Gales, R. 1987) 

Chicks use an egg tooth to break the 
shell of the egg. The egg tooth 
disappears within 28 days of 
hatching. The hatching process takes 
between one and three days. 


Rearing 

On hatching, the young are helpless 
for two to three days and require 
constant parental assistance. Again, 
the parents share this duty, but 
alternate daily, returning with food 
which is regurgitated to feed the 
young. The newly hatched chicks are 
unable to support their head for about 
one day and their eyes take two to 
seven days to completely open. They 
are usually covered with fine, grey 
down. This is replaced by a second 
down of grey feathers on the upper 
body and cream on the lower. This 
down is then in turn replaced by the 
slate-grey adult plumage after four to 
eight weeks. The young are of similar 
form to the adults, but have shorter 
beaks. 


After the young are about two weeks 
old (fledging), both parents are 
required to spend their day in the 
water, fishing for food for their young. 
During fledging, different parts of the 
chick's body grow at different rates. 
The feet are usually the quickest to 
grow, the flippers and weight increase 
usually the slowest. Fledging takes 
approximately 60 days after which the 
young are almost indistinguishable 
from the adults. After this time, the 
young disperse to the water to feed. 
They then return to shore to moult, 
not necessarily to their natal colony. 
The penguins begin to breed after 
they are three or four years old. 


Once grown to adult form, the 
characteristics of the penguin are as 
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follows: 

e Approx. 330 mm-450 mm tall. 

e The male is slightly larger than the 
female. 

e The upper feathers are slate-grey in 
colour (tending blue when wet), the 
lower are white. 

e Flippers are slate-grey with white 
trailing edges. 

e Silver-grey eyes. 

e Black beak (slightly larger in the 
male). ~ 

e Feet are pale coloured flesh with 
black claws and soles. 


Adult life ae 
The average life expectancy ofthe ` 
Little Penguin is seven years, but they 
can live up to 20 years, still being 
reproductively viable. 


One of the main routine activities 
which occurs throughout the season 
is preening. This is done to coat the 
feathers with oil which assists in 
keeping them water-proof. The 
penguins usually preen themselves, 
but allopreening (preening of one bird 
by another) also occurs (mainly on 
hard to reach parts of the body such 
as the neck). They use their beak to 
comb the feather with the oil obtained 
from a special gland located on the 
upper part of the tail. 


When they are not caring for their 
young, feeding or involved in other 
routine activities, Little Penguins take 
sleep breaks. They only sleep for 
short periods at a time, the maximum 
being about 4 minutes. These sleep 
periods are more frequent and often 
longer during the night than during the 
day. 


Social organisation 

The Little Penguin lives in burrows in 
colonies. Burrows usually contain 
pairs during the breeding season and 
individuals during non-breeding. They 
do not live in family groups except 
during the rearing of young. There is 
no system of hierarchy within the 
colonies. Partners may change from 
season to season or (rarely) during a 
season. Pairs usually return to their 
previous burrow. Newly formed pairs 
may return to either the male or the 
female's burrow, or to another either 
newly dug or vacant burrow. 
Penguins may also fight Shearwaters 
or each other in order to take over a 
burrow. 

Feeding is performed at sea in small 
groups, but individuals do not 
necessarily assist each other. The 
penguins usually travel up to about 
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ten kilometres from the shore to 
forage, but may travel up to 50 
kilometres if food is scarce. They 
return to shore in small groups at 
dusk to roost. They are not nocturnal, 
but use the cover of night and the 
safety of numbers to reduce the 
chance of predation. Returning at 
night also eliminates the exposure to 
heat from the sun. Little Penguins are 
able to keep their body temperature 
moderately constant at 38.5 degrees 
Celsius due to thermoregulation. 


Populations—size / density / 
Stability 

Little Penguin colonies range in size 
from a few to several thousand 
burrows. Each burrow usually 
contains a breeding pair during 
breeding season. Not all penguins 
return to burrows during the non- 
breeding season. Higher numbers are 
found in the colonies during the 
breeding season. Burrows are not 
usually dug any closer than two 
metres apart. In large colonies, there 
may be hundreds of penguins 
returning to shore within a short 
duration. Ninety-five per cent of 
penguins return to shore within the 
first two hours of darkness. One 
exception to this is that on some 
islands distant from the mainland, 
some penguins return to shore in the 
late afternoon, possibly due to 
reduced danger of predation. 


The young penguins usually disperse 
further from the colony than adults. 
Young may travel up to 1,000 
kilometres away from their natal 
colony. Ocean currents and food 
availability probably determine the 
pattern of dispersal. (Stahel & Gales 
1987) 


Ecological associations— 
interspecies & intraspecies 

The Little Penguin found in Australia 
differs slightly from the other five sub- 
species found in New Zealand and 
Chatham Islands. Cross-breeding 
between the different sub-species has 
been known to occur, but is not 
common. 


PREDATORS 


Pacific Gull, Tiger Snake, Foxes, Feral Dogs & Cats 
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Penguins* 


~- 


Small fish (pilchards, anchovies), Squid, Krill 


PREY/FOOD 


The main predators of the Little 
Penguin are the Pacific Gull, tiger 


__ Snakes, foxes and feral dogs and 


cats. Water rats and large lizards also 
take their eggs. The penguins also fall 
victim to motor vehicles when 
returning to their burrows at night in 
areas populated by humans. 


The Little Penguin consumes about 
twenty per cent of its body weight in 
food each day, more so during pre- 
moult foraging. The main source of 
food is small fish such as pilchards 
and anchovies (approx. 75%) and 
squid, and to a lesser extent, krill. 
They obtain their food at sea by 
herding the schools of fish into groups 
close to the surface then charging 
through the group, grabbing what they 
can in their beaks. They dive to 
depths of 30 metres, but usually stay 
within ten metres of the surface. Their 
mouths are lined with rear projecting 
‘teeth’ of keratin which aid the 
securing of slippery prey. The size of 
prey is usually up to ten centimetres 
in length, but prey specimens up to 
nineteen centimetres in length have 
been recorded (this being over half 
the length of the penguin). (Stahel & 
Gales 1987) 


Penguins quite often feed with other 
birds such as terns and gulls. This is 
due to the other species having 
similar food requirements and is not 
associated with food collection 
assistance between species. Most of 
these other species collect food from 
the surface or by shallow diving. The 


penguin is able to forage at greater 


depths. 


Penguin colonies are quite often 
shared with shearwaters or other bird 
species. The penguins seem to be 
the dominant species in this case. 
Occasionally a stray shearwater egg 
is found in a penguin nest but does 
not hatch due to incorrect conditions 
or rejection by the penguins. 

Due to lower density populations and 
the burrowing habit, Little Penguins 
have been less susceptible to 
predation by humans for either 
consumption of adults or eggs. Other 


OTHER DANGERS 
Human activities, vehicles & waste 


Rats, Lizards 


tt 4 


Eggs Penguins & their eggs* 


species of penguin were more 
susceptible to these practices and 
were also hunted for their blubber. 
Aborigines hunted penguins and 
collected their eggs for food, but this 
was not a very common practice. 


The main consequence of human 
activity on the Little Penguin 
populations is from litter, pollution, 
fishing practices and habitat 
destruction. Oil spills have been a 
major concern For penguin 
populations as the oil coated feathers 
are no longer water-proof, nor retain 
insulation required for 
thermoregulation. Such oil spills also 
adversely affect the food available to 
the penguins. 
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Diagram 1 - Direction of 
predators on prey and 
dangers to the Little 
Penguin. 


“NOTE - Predators and 
dangers also affect 
shearwaters living nearby. 
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Geelong Biodiversity Strategy 
Illustrated talk given at the 
General Meeting 3 June, 2003 
by Bernie Cotter 


The speaker is the Manager for 
Environment in the City of Greater 
Geelong (CoGG). 


History 

The Geelong Biodiversity Strategy 
(GBS) arose from the establishment 
of the Environmental Management 
Strategy that by the council of CoGG 
in 1999. It was aimed at ensuring an 
integrated approach to biodiversity 
between city departments and to 
actively pursue external partnerships. 
Further aims were to adopt a long- 
term approach to biodiversity, to 
ensure sustainability, to continue, 
measure and monitor the city’s 
performance in the protection and 
enhancement of biodiversity. 


Resolution 

Following consideration of a synopsis 
of the GBS, council members of the 
CoGG unanimously resolved to 
adopt the strategy on 27 May 2003. 


Components of the GBS 

e To enable the council and its 
operations to check that the 
strategy is being adhered to. 

e To prioritise and cost the 
biodiversity plan. 

e To endorse some new operational 
protocols for the City regarding the 
protection of biodiversity. 

e To adopt the roadside 
management strategy. 

. e To endorse the preparation of local 
laws and planning scheme 
amendments. 

e To actively seek external funding 
opportunities. 


Mapping study 

The GBS attempts to coordinate 
information that has been collected 
since the implementation of a 
biodiversity mapping study some two 
years ago. The data has been 
collected by various community 
groups, consultants and experts. The 
mapping study is an ambitious 
attempt to categorise and map 
ecosystems in the entire municipality, 
i.e. where there are significant areas 
of habitat, flora and fauna. This 
mapping is important for the CoGG 


... Roy Whiteside 


when dealing with the planning of 
land use in terms of construction and 
maintenance issues. 


The final GBS document will be 
about 20 pages long. It tries to 
establish some of the guiding 
principles, visions, goals and targets 
that we can be set for conservation 
and biodiversity. For example, if 
certain vegetation needs to be 
removed we should attempt to put 
back more than has been taken out. 
There is a need to start to develop 
criteria in terms of what should be 
replanted in revegetation areas. 


Approaches to biodiversity need 
to be open and transparent. The 
CoGG has a fairly large work force 
with a lot of interest. A strategic 
approach is important to encourage 
people to move in the same 
direction. Partnerships need to be 
built with external organisations, 
agencies and statutory authorities 
that are also moving down a similar 
path. The CoGG has introduced a 
‘geographic information system’ that 
is an electronic mapping tool where a 
series of layers enable areas of 
conservation or biodiversity or 
endangered species to be pinpointed 
on a map. It can be referred to in 
terms of preferred growth areas or in 
terms of other natural resource 
management issues or threats. For 
example, it can be viewed in terms of 
salinity, roads, transport and future 
residential areas. It acts as a tool not 
only for those involved in natural 
resource management but also for 
planners who are involved in day-to- 
day activities. It enables these 
planners to consult the map first to 
see what is there before making 
decisions. There is an opportunity to 
make a shift in the outlook of the 
CoGG that is consistent with the 
strategic policies of the State 
government. 


Nature and benefits of biodiversity 
It involves the variety of all life forms 
of plants, animals, microorganisms, 
the genes they contain and the 
ecosystems of which they form a part 
of our natural wealth. It has a major 
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contribution to eco-tourism that has a 
significant economic value. 

There is a consumptive use value 
for providing our food and other 
items on which our life depends. It 
has an educational scientific value 
particularly for medicinal use. There 
are social values provided through 
the use of recreational open space. 
There are spiritual and cultural 
values for all and especially for the 
traditional owners of the land. 
Functioning eco-systems have an 
economic value particularly where 
there is clean air and water. There is 
a bequest value in the retention of 
biodiversity for future generations. 


Original habitats 

The CoGG is a region that has 
previously supported a large range of 
flora, fauna and vegetation 
communities and fauna habitats prior 
to European settlement. Consultants 
have found that only about 5% of the 
flora and fauna habitats that would 
have been here before European 
settlement still remain. These exist 
on roadsides and small pockets 
within some of the larger reserves 
within the CoGG. 


Current flora and fauna species 

It is important to know what is left 
today. Currently, of 1084 plant 
species, 62% are indigenous and the 
rest are introduced. Of 42 ecological 
vegetation types, at least four are 
extinct and many more are critically 
endangered. Out of a total of 472 
vertebrate fauna species (freshwater 
fish, amphibians, reptiles and 
mammals) 94% are indigenous and 
the rest are exotic. 

In the CoGG area, a significant 
proportion of the extant flora and 
fauna species have conservation 
significance at regional, state and 
national levels. 72% of indigenous 
taxa are regionally rare, vulnerable, 
endangered, extinct or poorly known. 
Many species are listed under the 
Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act and 
the Commonwealth Environment 
Protection Biodiversity Conservation 
Act. Many vegetation remnants have 
conservation significance and large 
areas of habitat have international 
Significance for fauna, e.g. the 
Ramsar wetlands. 


The CoGG tries to manage 11,000 
hectares of conservation reserves. 
There are also areas like the You 
Yangs, Brisbane Ranges, Lake 
Connewarre etc. that are additional 
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to that. There are some very 
important areas within the 12 
hundred square km of the CoGG. It 
is important not to disregard the 145 
km of coastline and the marine 
environment. 


Community awareness 

The community needs to be 
encouraged to be a steward for 
biodiversity and to become aware of 
the value of biodiversity both where 
they live and within the municipality 
generally. It needs to recognise the 
unquestionable importance of our 
biodiversity, recognise the social 
economic impacts and the benefits. It 
needs to form partnerships and 
participate through integrated 
planning and management and 
through responsible stewardship. 
Commitment to the precautionary 
principle should be made. This 
means that on the basis of the 
information that we have, until we 
have more information we should be 
much more cautious about the 
actions that we take in protecting an 
area proposed for development. 


Prioritising zones of biodiversity 
conservation 

A wealth of material has been 
collected in terms of what is found on 
private land, public land, in the 
marine environment, in our 
waterways, in wetlands and on 
roadsides. This material needs to be 
put in a form that is more meaningful 
for everybody and, in particular, to 
councillors who make decisions on 
our behalf. 


Zones of primary conservation 
need to be identified where we are 
looking at formal conservation areas, 
the protection of threatened 
indigenous vegetation and 
recognising the ecological 
importance of rivers, water bodies, 
coastal areas, and wetlands. Many 
of these areas are a nursery and are 
most important in terms of 
biodiversity growth. It is also very 
important to recognise the 
importance of ecological corridors 
and links. 


Secondary biodiversity 
conservation areas There is a role 
of protecting general open space in 
terms of protecting vegetation that is 
not indigenous but has values 
relating to habitat and recreation. In 
many planning amendments and 
development applications, the main 
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emphasis by people is only to 
preserve the larger trees instead of 
also including the whole eco-system. 
In roadside management practices 
many people tend to ignore the 
lichens, mosses, the ground cover 
plants and the grasses. People need 
to be made aware of the values of 
our biodiversity assets and to 
appreciate the areas of conservation 
significance that need to be 
protected. Revegetation projects, in 
terms of corridors and links, need to 
be encouraged so that green areas 
are created, something which is of 
particular benefit in urban areas. 


A geographic information system 
has been devised where we can 
increase the scale quite remarkably 
and view individual lots. Sites of 
biodiversity have been mapped so 
far on both private land and public 
land, but excluding government land. 


The mapping has been done mainly 
through site visits and/or aerial 
interpretation. It is sometimes difficult 
to research what is on private land 
and to convince the owners of the 
biodiversity aspects on their land. 


Bernie showed an example of part of 
the CoGG area that included Little 
River, Balliang, You Yangs, the 
coast, Ramsar Wetlands, Cheetham 
Salts at Avalon and Limeburners 
Lagoon. 


Primary biodiversity conservation 
zones are marked. These areas 
should be considered in terms of 
construction practices; planning 
scheme amendments, providing 
incentives to landowners and in 
providing an enhanced and more ~ 
specialist management of those 
conservation areas. 


Weed invasion is one of the 
greatest threats to biodiversity in this 
municipality. A set of guiding 
principles of the threats of weed 
invasion is required because there is 
no appropriate management plan 
and inadequate resources to deal 
with the problem. Weed invasion is 
not just about garden plants 
escaping and itis quite devastating 
in terms of resources. There is a 
great impact upon native fauna from 
the destruction of indigenous 
vegetation. We also need 
biodiversity planning and legal 
protection of existing biodiversity 
assets. 
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We have to emphasise and educate 
the public about the wonderful 
objectives and the philosophy behind 
both the Flora and Fauna Guarantee 
Act and the Planning and 
Environment Act. The city would not 
need a biodiversity strategy if these 
two Acts had been implemented in 
the way they were intended to be in 
1988 and 1987. As we are not fully 
conversant with all the biodiversity 
assets there is a need for a continual 
mapping and monitoring program. 


Biodiversity education 

As a community we need to be quite 
sophisticated and vocal in our 
debates, arguments and the value 
we put on biodiversity. It is easy to 
do this if one has an empathy with 
and an understanding of the values 
of what we have. A good example is 
the 21st Century Garden at the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens that is 
really starting to have some real 


dividends, especially in showing 


what is valued in terms of indigenous. 
flora. 


Setting targets 

Bernie is a great believer in setting 
targets even if they are not always 
realised. These targets might be zero 
waste, which is certainly ambitious or 
to resolve that there is no further 
extinction of species. Concepts of 
net gain need to be applied to areas 
undergoing redevelopment, e.g. if 
there are areas that have undergone 
an agricultural process with some 
remaining biodiversity value at the 
moment. This might mean 
revegetating these areas to ensure 
that the habitat of that area is 
increased. Another proposed target 
is an increase of 20% in local 
vegetation (i.e. from 5% to 6%) and 
increasing identified conservation 
reserves in the primary conservation 
network by 10% in the next 5 to 7 
years. Another target might be the 
reduction in environmental weeds on 
council managed conservation 
reserves say by 50% and a reduction 
of noxious weeds on all council 
reserves by 90% by the year 2010. 


Controlled burning 

There is a need for a coordinated 
program of controlled burning. Often 
we do not know what we are doing in 
terms of burning of conservation 
reserves, roadsides and other areas. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Notes on a Beetle of the Cleridae (Cleroidae) 


...Dave King 


216/86 Church St. Grovedale, 3216 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


(Figure A) Scrobiger sp., lateral view; Scale bar 5 mm 


Introduction 

The writer was invited to join an excursion to the You Yangs State Park, organised for a U3A class conducted by our 
Club member Valda Dedman. The subject beetle was observed clinging to the trunk of a tree and subsequently 
collected to determine its identity. Positive identity was not determined, but appears to be closely related to the 
Scrobiger genus of the Cleridae. The literature states them to be predatory, both in the adult and larval stage, upon 
other insects (Lawrence & Britton 1994). 


Description 

It is an elongated beetle having a width essentially constant over its entire length. It has a very low profile (A), 
indicative of hunting prey beneath and in crevices in the bark of trees. Colour is a uniform chocolate brown over the 
entire beetle. The integument is coarsely sculptured, particularly the elytra, and clothed in hairs which on the elytra 
tend to be decumbent. A slightly deflexed head is prognathous, with prominent mandibles. Labial palps are 
prominent, three segmented, the terminal segment enlarged and securiform. The pronotum is saddle-like, extending 
ventrally, with a distinct dorsal fovea and posterior carina. The moniliform antenna is geniculate at the mid-point, has 
eleven segments with the last three forming a club. The terminal segment of the club is produced to a projecting point 
that appears to be a sensory gland, the purpose of which may be conjectured as for detecting prey. 


Legs are relatively stout, with a tarsal formula of 5-5-5, although one segment is greatly reduced to be almost 
indiscernible. In accordance with this species habit of utilising trunks of trees, the tarsal segments are equipped with 
lobes carrying adhesive hairs ventrally (Crowson 1981). Each terminal segment 
has a pair of simple claws. 


The eyes are of particular interest, as unlike the compound eyes of the majority 
of insects which have a mosaic of cortex lenses of moderate curvature, the 
subject eyes (Figure B) have a series of hemispherical cortex lenses arranged 
contiguously in horizontal rows, with each row separated by an area of cortex. 
The cortex of each eye has a pronounced spherical form, slightly emarginate 
anteriorly to allow insertion of the antenna. Diameter of each cortex lens is of 
the order of 60 pm and it is estimated that each eye would have some 650 of 
these cortex lenses. 


With the fact that both the cortex and cortex lenses are close to spherical it 
means that the focal point, and therefore maximum optical definition would be a 
very short distance from the head of the beetle. Thus it may be hypothesised 
that the beetle’s natural habit of utilising confined spaces, such as under bark or (Figure B) R.H. eye, partly showing the 


in crevices, the short focal distance has definite advantage in capturing prey. rows of cortex lenses. 
Scale bar 0.2 mm 


References: 
Crowson, R.A. (1981) The Biology of the Coleoptera, Academic Press, London. 
Lawrence, J.F.& Britton, E.B. (1994) Australian Beetles, Melb. Univ. Press, Melbourne. 
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(Continued from page 11) 

More research on the effects of 
burning on flora and fauna is needed. It 
is important to know the best time of 
the year for burning and at what 
frequency. 


Impacts of climate change on 
biodiversity 

To try to offset greenhouse gas 
emissions, revegetating areas of the 
CoGG may make an improvement in 
biodiversity by establishing more native 
vegetation on road reserves and 
conservation reserves. 


Use of bush crews or conservation 
rangers 

It is hoped that the council will be 
adopting a draft budget for a bush 
crew, which will be the first one for the 
city. We clearly need this resource to 
supplement the maintenance of areas 
currently serviced by community 
groups and friends groups. 


Some important biodiversity 
regions 

Illustrations of some areas that are 
quite important in terms of the CoGG’s 
implementation of the GBS included: 
Buckley Falls, a premier conservation 
reserve, where the commitment of 
Tony Woolford and others has shown 
that an area can be turned around to 
restore biodiversity values. Wandana 
Heights sub-division, where there 
has been a panel hearing set up by the 
state government to consider 
proposals to put 1500 lots in that area. 
The panel has so far essentially 
agreed with the proponent’s plans, but 
with some quite strict requirements in 
terms of habitat preservation, 
appropriate stormwater and drainage 
construction techniques and a 
requirement to have a 150 m and a 
200 m buffer zone between the sub- 
division and the Barwon River. 
Limebumer’s Lagoon within the 
estuary needs specialised 
management. The impacts of fresh 
water up the catchment from Lara 
urban development can have quite 
serious detrimental impacts on the 
estuarine environment which tends to 
favour weeds and exotic species. 
Coastal Dune system. These areas 
are vulnerable to development, e.g. 
golf courses. The community needs to 
be educated in how special these 
coastal areas are. 


Following a series of interesting 
questions Trevor Pescott gave a vote 
of thanks. : 


Bird Group Report 
17 June, 2003 


Mark Barter was our speaker on 
the topic of ‘Waders of the Yellow 
Sea’. Mark has been Chair of the 
Australasian Wader Studies Group 
and was the first Chair of the 
Shorebird Working Group that 
oversaw the implementation of the 
East Asian—Australasian Flyway 
Shorebird Action Plan. He has 
been visiting the Yellow Sea 
annually since 1996. 


Mark began his talk with a review 
of the characteristics of shorebirds. 
Although all shorebirds have much 
in common they are a varied 
group. He showed us slides of 
Eastern Curlews, Grey Plovers, 
Temmincks Stints and Ruddy 
Turnstones to illustrate this 
variation. All these birds are 
important species in the East 
Asian—Australasian Flyway. Size 
can vary considerably, the Eastern 
Curlew can weigh twenty-five 
times as much as the Temmincks 
Stint for example. Bill lengths vary 
depending on the depth at which 
they feed and eye size depends on 
whether food is identified by sight 
or not. Deep feeding species with 
long bills tend to have small eyes 
as they feed at depth and find their 
food by touching it with their bills. 
Curlews illustrate this point clearly. 
Plovers on the other hand are 
shallow feeders that find food by 
sight and have comparatively big 
eyes, 


The East Asian—Australasian 
Flyway is one of several major 
migratory flyways worldwide. It 
links Central and Eastern Siberia 
and Western Alaska in the North 
where the birds breed with 
Australia and New Zealand in the 
South where the birds spend most 
of their year. It is a major flyway 
with over five million birds in sixty 
species migrating annually. 
Breeding takes place in June and 
July with northwards movement 
occurring from late March through 
April and May. Southwards 
movement takes place from late 
July through August and into 
September. Until recently very little 
was known about the flyway. Good 
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records of numbers and dates of 
departures and arrivals existed for 
Australia and New Zealand. 
Breeding areas and success were 
reasonably well known but with the 
exception of records for Japan 
virtually nothing was known about 
the routes taken or stopover points 
used by the various species on 
their northward or southward 
migrations. As the flyway passes 
over twenty-four countries that 
account for fully 30% of the world’s 
population the Wader Studies 
Group became concerned that our 
ignorance would not allow 
conservationists to ensure 
development does not threaten the 
flyway too drastically. The birds 
that use the flyway are in many 
cases birds that spend much of 
their year in Australia. If they face 
threats on migration no amount of 
conservation work in Australia 
alone will ensure long term 
population sustainability. An 
opportunity to begin addressing 
this lack of knowledge presented 
itself in 1996 when Environment 
Australia began funding training 
courses at Shorebird Network 
Sites in the Chinese part of the 
Yellow Sea. Wader Studies Group 
members became involve din this 
training which provided 
opportunities to conduct counts, 
assess habitat and the like. 


The Yellow sea lies between the 
Korean Peninsula to the east and 
the coast of Eastern China north of 
the mouth of the Yangtze River to 
the west. It is about 1000 km from 
north to south and 700 km from 
west to east. Latitudinally it 
stretches from 32° N to 42° N. In 
Australian-terms this is equivalent 
to stretching from northern NSW to 
northern Tasmania. The Yellow 
Sea receives sediments from both 
the Yangtze and Yellow Rivers. 
The latter river discharges the 
highest sediment load in the world, 
and the Yellow Sea possesses 
some 20,000 sq km of mud flats. 
In places these stretch unbroken 
for several hundred kilometres and 
are over 20 km wide at low tide in 
some locations. The tidal range, at 
12 m plus, is one of the highest in 
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the world. This is clearly prime 
shorebird habitat but was until the 
last decade an area about which 
little was known regarding bird 
populations or migratory 
movements. The work of Mark and 
others, particularly of South- 
Korean scientists in South Korea 
since the mid-1990s, has revealed 
just how important a location the 
Yellow Sea truly is. No information 
is available for North Korea 
although there is much prime 
mudflat habitat in that country. 


It is now clear that huge numbers 
of shorebirds live or pass through 
the Yellow Sea. Nine megasites 
have been identified which are 
crucial staging areas for many 
migratory species. These all 
support over 100,000 shorebirds at 
a time, with three of them 
supporting over 250,000 
shorebirds at a time. An estimated 
two million shorebirds use the 
Yellow Sea on their northward 
migration. This is 40% of all birds 
in the flyway. Over one million 
make use of the area during 
southward migration. An estimated 
90% of breeding age populations 
of Great Knot, Bar-tailed Godwit, 
Grey Plover, Kentish Plover, i 
Eastern Curlew and Eurasian 
Curlew pass through the Yellow 
Sea. Over 30% of the breeding 
age population of some eighteen 
species make use of the area. The 
Yellow Sea is clearly of great 
importance to Australia’s 
shorebirds. It is, however, an area 
under threat from human use and 
development. 


Mudflat and associated shorebird 

’ habitats in the Yellow Sea face 

four distinct types of threat. 

e Habitat loss. Some:40% of 
Yellow Sea mudflats have 
already been lost as they are 
‘reclaimed’ for industrial growth, 
new airports and other uses. 
43% of what remains is projected 
to be lost over the next two 
decades. 

e Habitat alteration. Significant 
areas of mudflats are lost each 
year as they are converted for 
use as Salt works (some of these 
are hundreds of sq km in extent), 
fish farms, farms or reed beds 
(much of China’s paper is made 
from reeds). These altered 
habitats are in most cases used 
by shorebirds but are in no cases 
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as productive of food as are the 
mudflats they replace. 

e Disturbance and competition. 
Shell and sea fishing are major 
industries in the Yellow Sea. 
Current practices are 
unsustainable although the 
Chinese government is trying to 
change practices so that they will 
be sustainable in future. Fishing 
affects bird populations both 
through disturbance and through 
decreasing the ecological 
productivity of the area. As 
migratory birds rely on the area 
to recover their stored energy 
supplies prior to moving on and 
breeding, diminishing food 
supplies and disturbance to 
feeding are major threats. Major 
oilfields exist in the northern 
Yellow Sea causing both 
disturbance and pollution. Both 
the Yellow and Yangtze Rivers 
are major sources of irrigation 
and drinking water and both have 
severely modified flow regimes. 
The Yellow River naturally stops 
flowing for twenty days a year. 
Recently it has stopped flowing 
for up to 250 days a year. Such 
modified flow regimes affect the 
supply of sediment for mudflats 
which will degrade over time 
unless replenished. 


e Pollution is a serious problem, 


particularly in the Bo Hai bay 
area. This is shallow and a major 
breeding ground for fish. It is also 
severely polluted. 


Although the threats are serious 
Mark suggests that all is not lost. 
Both the Koreas and China are 
signatories to the Biodiversity 
Convention. South Korea and 
China are signatories to the 
Ramsar Convention. Australia has 
a migratory bird agreement with 
China and one in the works with 
South Korea. Mark suggests that 
writing letters to politicians and 
NGOs can make a real difference. 
He suggests writing to the Federal 
Environment Minister and your 
local federal member expressing 
concern about threats to migratory 
birds and enquiring what Australia 
is doing to ensure signatories to 
conventions are living up to their 
obligations. Copies can be sent to 
relevant Ambassadors so that 
foreign governments are aware of 
Australian concerns. 


Mark illustrated his talk throughout. 
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The talk generated considerable 
discussion from those in 
attendance who showed their 
appreciation with a generous 
round of applause. 


REFERENCES 

Shorebirds of the Yellow Sea: 
Importance, Threats and 
Conservation Status is available 
on the internet—download from: 
www.ea.gov.au/water/wetlands/ 
mwp/yellow-sea/pubs/yellow-sea1. 
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Biodiversity Group 
... Geoff Jones 


The revitalised Biodiversity Group 
had a great night with plenty of 
show-and-tell and attendance was 
up too. The theme was 'Things in 
Your Garden' and items ranged 
from the common to the unusual, 
classified and unidentified. Items 
that were viewed, poked, prodded, 
dissected and smelled included: 


e Bird-dropping spider (pictures) 

e empty egg cases of above 

e fungi 

e (small) Cabbage White 
caterpillars 

e wasp nests 

e Bush Banana 

e unidentified Eucalyptus 

e New Holland Honey-eater nest 
(hatchling observed being taken 
by a raven) 

e cockroach / aphids / centipede / 
millipede / earwig / coleoptera / 
spiders / beetles 

e native hibiscus 

e interesting pieces of wood 
(including one petrified) 


The theme for the July meeting is 
‘Marine / Sea-shore’. This is a 
great excuse to get out there and 
do some beach-combing. 


Ideas for future themes would be 
greatly appreciated. 
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Bird Observations for June 2003 
...compiled by John Bottomley 


Winter is well and truly with us at last and this is reflected in this month’s observations. Many species are only 
present or are more easily seen in the Geelong region at this time of the year. Among such species for which we 
have observations are Shy Albatross, Cattle Egret, white-morph Grey Goshawk, Double-banded Plover, Gang-Gang 
Cockatoo, Swift Parrot, Flame and Pink Robin, immature Golden Whistler and nominate race Silvereye from 
Tasmania. Although Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos are in our region all year large flocks such as the one reported 
from Drysdale in late May are typically seen in Winter. The last month seems to have been a good one for bush birds 
in general with reports of Fan-tailed and Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoos, Speckled Warblers and Weebills, Thornbills, lots 
of honeyeaters and robins, Shrike-tits, Shrike-thrush, Golden Whistlers, White-winged Triller, White-winged Chough 
and Bassian Thrush. Particularly noteworthy are the records for Scarlet Robins at Bannockburn Bush where they have 
not been reported for over twenty years. Lake Lorne is still the place to go and see our less easily seen ducks with 
reports of large numbers of Freckled Ducks and of smaller numbers of Pink-eared Ducks and Hardheads. It may be 
cold outside but we have our first breeding record of the year, this for Masked Lapwings in Bacchus Marsh! Best of 
luck with your birding over the next few weeks. 


Observers were: 
BAt, Bryant Atwood; BL, Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean. Hewish; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; IS, Ira 
Savage; JB, John Bottomley; JCa, Jocelyn Calvert; JCo, Joan Cohen; JN, John Newman; JR, Judy Rowe; LP, 
Lorraine Preston; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; LSt, Laura Stenzler; MAC, Margaret Cameron; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PFu, 
RBa, Ray Baverstock; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; RP, Bob Preston; TFI, Tom Fletcher; VC, Vernon Cohen; VWa, Vicki 
Walker . 


Number Date Comments Observer 
196+ 23/05/03 Lake Lorne. Mostly on open water north side of islands. RMc 


180+ 8/06/03 Lake Lorne. RP, LP 
150+ 17/06/03 Lake Lorne. LSt 
Pink-eared Duck - ý 3 23/05/03 Lake Lorne. RMc 
2 8/06/03 Lake Lorne. RP, LP 
Hardhead i 20+ 8/06/03 Lake Lorne. RP, LP 
hy Albatross 1 23/05/03 Aireys Inlet offshore from lighthouse. An early record. MHe 
Cattle Egret 3+ 29/05/03 Waurn Ponds, Blue Circle Cement Plant. Feeding in grass. RBa 
IDouble-banded Plover 59 18/05/03 Lake Connewarre delta. RMc 
Masked Lapwing 5 4/06/03. Bacchus Marsh. A pair with three tiny chicks. Early nesting. DHe, MHe 
ellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 6 22/05/03 Yollinko Wetlands. Flying west. BAt 
80+ 27/05/03 Drysdale. Flying west to east. GMc 
ang-gang Cockatoo 30+ 25/05/03 Highton. 4 on 29/05/03, 3 on 15/06/03 and 1 on 17/06/03. BAt 
4 27/05/03 Queens Park. BAt 
Swift Parrot 6+ 31/05/03 Belmont, Sherwood Forest Caravan Park. Also on 9/06/03. VWa 
7+ 9/06/03 Newcomb Secondary College. Feeding on ironbark BL 
blossoms. 
4 13/06/03 East Geelong near Ormond Road and McKillop Street. MAC 
4 16/06/03 Long Forest on Canupos Circuit. In flowering Yellow Gums.MHe 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 2 16/05/03 You Yangs. RMc 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 1 14/06/03 Highton. Singing before dusk. JN 
peckled Warbler 2 8/06/03 Brisbane Ranges, Loves Lane. Feeding with thornbills. PFu 
3 10/05/03 Brisbane Ranges. In Boundary Track area. RMc 
Veebill 2-3 11/06/03 Bannockburn Bush. GMc, TFI 
ellow-rumped Thornbill 20+ 26/05/03 Gnarwarre. 25+ on 15/06/03. ; BAt 
25+ 14/06/03 Pollocksford. BAt 
triated Thornbill Small flock. 22/05/03 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. RMc 
Red Wattlebird Several. Since mid- Brisbane Ranges, DeMotts Road. lronbarks are flowering. JB, JCa 
Ma 
piny-cheeked Honeyeater Present. 23/05/03 Point Arlington, Point Richards Reserve. RMc 
Noisy Miner 2 8/06/03 Lake Lorne. RP, LP 
4 41/06/03 Horseshoe Bend. BAt 
ellow-faced Honeyeater 1-4 Continuously Brisbane Ranges, DeMotts Road. Present in small JB, JCa 
numbers all year. 
hite-eared Honeyeater 1-2 Continuously Brisbane Ranges, DeMotts Road. Present in small JB, JCa 


numbers all year. 


(continued page 16) 
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pecies (cont.) Number 
hite-plumed Honeyeater 1 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 1 


Brown-headed Honeyeater Small flocks. 


hite-naped Honeyeater Small flocks 


rescent Honeyeater 


New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Spinebill 


hite-fronted Chat 


Flame Robin 


1 
1 
Eastern Yellow Robin 1 
rested Shrike-tit @ 
1 

2 


olden Whistler 1 
Present. 
2 


_|Grey Shrike-thrush 
hite-winged Triller 
hite-winged Chough 

Bassian Thrush 


The Winter Wader Count 
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Date 
6/05/03 
16/06/03 


Since early 
May. 
Since early 
May 
From 
16/05/03 
17/06/03 
From 
18/04/03 
22/05/03 
31/05/03 
3/06/03 
6/06/03 
12/06/03 
15/06/03 
24/05/03 
1/06/03 
11/06/02 
11/06/02 
20/05/03 


23/05/03 
25/05/03 
31/05/03 
1/06/03 
8/06/03 
14/06/03 
16/05/03 
11/06/03 
15/06/03 


21/05/03 ` 


23/05/03 
23/05/03 
9/06/03 
1/05/03 
23/05/03 
28/05/03 


1/06/03 


1/06/03 
9/06/03 
23/05/03 
Late March. 
21/05/03 
16/05/03 


Comments 

Highton. Not often seen in this area. 

Long Forest. In yellow gums and grey box. Unusual in this 
location. 


Brisbane Ranges, DeMotts Road. Seen about once a week. 


Brisbane Ranges, DeMotts Road. 

Seen about once every two weeks. 

Long Forest at Long Point. Present until 16/06/03. 
In flowering yellow gums. 

Highton. At the bird bath. Regularly seen. 
Highton. Regularly seen to 17/06/03. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 

Manifold Heights. 

Buckley Falls. Also seen 7/06/03. 

Highton. First seen in this garden. 

Lara. 

Gnarwarre. 

Bannockburn Bush. First record since 1982. A female. 
Brisbane Ranges. A male bird. Butchers Road. 
Bannockburn Bush. A pair. 

Hamilton Highway at Brislanes Road. 

Reedy Lake at Whitehorse Road. Two red and two brown 
birds. 

Portarlington, near Point Richards. A fully-coloured male. 
Connewarre. 

You Yangs. 11 fully-coloured males and 6 brown birds. 
Moriac. 

Freshwater Creek. 

Gnarwarre, Roxby Park. 5 red birds. 11, 3 red, on 15/06/03. 
You Yangs at Eastern Flat. A brown bird. 

You Yangs at Rockwell Road. A brown bird. 


Newtown, on Barwon River near Queens Park. A brown bird. 


Bannockburn Bush. 

Zillah Crawcour Park. Pulling bark in a eucalypt. 

Lara. 

Buckley Falls. 

Highton. Immature. Also 12/05/03. A female on 13/05/03. 
Portarlington, near Point Richards. 

Queens Park. An immature bird. One at Buckleys Falls on 
2/06/03 and 7/06/03. 

Steiglitz. In a small tree close to Sutherland Creek. A female 
bird. 

Belmont. An immature bird. 

Brisbane Ranges, DeMotts Road. A male bird. 

Zillah Crawcour Park. One at Buckley falls 10-16/06/03. 
Barwon River at Baumes Weir. 

Bannockburn Bush. 

You Yangs at Eastern Flat. 
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The Winter Wader Count will be on the weekend 11—13 July at the Saltworks on Friday, the Swan 
Bay system and Mud island on Sunday, and everywhere else on Saturday. 


High tide is late so we will be able to sleep in! Although there are not many waders in winter, the 
Double-banded Plovers will be here from New Zealand and anyhow there is always something to 
see—maybe even Orange-bellied Parrots. You do not have to be a wader expert—in fact the 
wader count is a good chance to learn more about waders and the other birds which frequent the 
swamps and beaches. 


Please contact Margaret Cameron 5229 9792 mac@swift.net.au if you can help. 


[The Editor wishes to apologise for this late notification—it should have appeared in last month’s issue as well.] 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2003—2004 


President Diana Primrose 
Vice-President John Bottomley 
Secretary Alison Watson 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 
Minute Secretary Lorraine Phelan 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 

G ‘ Graeme Tribe 

y 1 Barry Lingham 

js i Deborah Evans 

k a Geoff Jones 

be “ & Editor Claire Greenwell 


k i Position vacant 


5250 1811 — primrose@sunet.com.au 

5284 1554 johnbo@swift.net.au 

5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
5243 7025 

5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
5243 3916 

5255 2302 

5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
5248 2896 piobaire24@pacific.net.au 
5243 7047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Biodiversity Group Geoff Jones 5248 2896 
Bird Group John Bottomley 5284 1554 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Seaview Park Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Librarian Heather Cameron 5229 3552 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 


Coming Events 


AUGUST 2003 


General Meeting: Dr Alan Yen — ‘Spineless Wonders’ 5 
Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 12 
Mid-week Bird Excursion: Bannockbum Bush — ` 17 
Leader: Gordon McCarthy 

Winter Wader Count (See notice page 16) 

Bird Group: Andrew Silcock — ‘What we 19 
learned from the Atlas Project’ 

Excursion: Werribee Open Range Zoo & Environs 21 
Leader: Alison Watson 

Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 26 
Mammal Group — contact Trevor Pescott 

(phone number above) 


General Meeting: Members Night— Workshop 
Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

Excursion: Drysdale Basin & Lake Lorne, BBQ at 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 

Leaders: Dave King & Graeme Tribe 

Bird Group: Margaret Cameron — ‘Birding 

in Sri Lanka’ 

Mid-week Bird Excursion: ‘Ingleby’ near Winchelsea — 
Leader: Kay Campbell 

Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 

Boneseed pull — You Yangs 

Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 28 July, 2003. 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late. copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) to 
4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 —OR—email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
For further details phone Claire Greenwell: 5243 7047 (or new mobile 0408 108992) 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its 
Territories, Royal Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 
Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, 


MUP, Melbourne. 


Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, 


South Melbourne. 


Plants: Ross, J.H. (ed.) (1996) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of Victoria, 


Melbourne. 


Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatwood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER 


The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this 


magazine rests with the author of the article. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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Meetings Start at 8.00 pm at: 
The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 
Use the driveway between the big hall and the playing field. 


GFNC Web page: 
http://nome.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
There is no email address: please use email address of one of committee members above. 
(The site is currently under review and redevelopment by Geoff Jones & Barry Lingham.) 


ROSTERS 
SUPPER MAILING 


July Joan Cohen & Margaret Wadsworth Veronica Mahoney 


August Wilma Tribe & Judith Drinnan Claire Greenwell & Jenny Drummond 
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